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Preface 



In this paper I seek to record the various changes 
in my thinking about and activity in university 
extra-mural work during the past two decades, that 
is, from the time when I become Head of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education in the then Univeraxty 
College of Leicester until now. It is very much a 
personal record, especially the earlier part which 
rt rs i- with the re-shaping of the foundations of the 
work, but the later part is much more departmental 
in that the thinking and activity were shared with 
my colleaguee. Whet emerges is a departmental con- 
ception of university extra-mural work and joint 
activity animated by that conception. This is not 
to say that everyone on the staff te committed one 
hundred per cent to the Department's current policy 
and practice, but that the policy ie generally accep- 
table and the practice broadly congruent with it. 

In the title of this paper I place thought first 
and action aecond, as though the one always preceded 
the other. This is, of course, not so. Thought and 
action in extra-mural work, as in most other aspects 
of life, constitute a reciprocal process and primacy 
cannot reaUy be assigned to either. 



Leicester's Department of Adult Education occu- 
pies much the same position in the world of extra- 
mural studies as does the city's football team in 
Division I of the League Table - about the middle. 

It may, therefore, seem rather presumptuous, even 
egotistical, of me to devote a paper of the length 
of this one to the thinking and action of the Depart- 
ment during my time as its Head. My justification 
for writing this account is three— folds first, I 
believe that the changes in extra-mural work which 
have taken place in the Leicester region are illus- 
trative of the changes which are taking place in the 
world of extra-mural studies generally; secondly, I 
believe that Leicester, partly through the good 
fortune of having a relatively small and compact 
extra-mural region, has been able to demonstrate, 
probably more clearly than any other University, 
that the public for extra-mural work is far greater 
than has generally been imagined;* * and thirdly, I 



*Leicester's extra-mural region contains a total 
population of c.1,022,Q00. With c.5,000 indivi- 
dual students attending the Department's classes 
and courses, the percentage attracted and held 
amounts to c.0.5, or 1 in 200. The region also 
contains c. 25, 000 people who have nad a full- 
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believe that by exhibiting the changes which are 
taking place in thought and action in Leicester^ 
and by showing the extent of the support given to 
it, this paper may help to further the changes and 
to encourage the state and the universities apprec* 
iably to increase their investment in extra-mural 
work* 

In this record few failures have been noted* 
Failures there have been, of course, but luckily 
none of any significance* Round about 5 per cent 
of our promotional efforts have failed annually 
and about another S per cent, which did not fail 
In numerical terms, have disappointed us, either 
because students or tutors or both did not measure 
up to our notion of university standard* But no new 
type of venture which we started in high hopes ever 
came to naught* The luck in this is in part a re- 
flection of my good fortune in the staff which has 
served the Department during the past twenty years* 



time education up to or beyond 20 years of age, or 
are in the Registrar-General's socio-economic 
classes 1,3 and 4* Leicester attracted and held 
c*20 per cent, or 1 in 5, of these* It is certain 
that in no other university rsgion has penetra- 
tion of this depth been achieved* 
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Members of "the academic aod administrative staff 
are mentioned in the text, but I would like here to 
pay tribute to the zeal of the Department; *s office 
Staff, and in particular to Miss Jean Farquhar, who 
has been my Secretary for twenty years, and who pre- 
parSd this paper for publication. Miss Margaret 
Schneider, Secretary to a succession of Organising 
Tutors, Mrs Dorothy Shilcock, who has long looked 
after the payment of the Department’s lecturers 
and tutors and compiled its statistics, and Miss 
Joyce Matthews, Secretary to the Administrative 
Officer. Finally, I %#ould also like to take this 
opportunity of thanking the University, and espSc- 
ially its present Vice-Chancellor, Mr T A F Noble, 
and the Registrar, Mr H B Martin, for constant 
encouragement and support. 



The university of Leicester 
May 1967 





Thought and Action 
in Extra-Mural Work : 
Leicester 1946«1 96 6 

I First Impressions 

I came to Leicester twenty years ago from Belfast 
Inhere I had charge of one of the most extensive 
university extra-mural regions in the United King- 
dom - the six counties of Northern Ireland. HerSf 
in striking contrast, the region for which I was 
to be responsible amounted to no more than a single 
city and not a large one at that. Why had I given 
up the one region for the other? The chief reasons 
I believe, were these: first, Leicester had Vaughan 
College, the only university centre of adult educ- 
ation in the country, and I had a wish to see what 
I could do in the realm of institutional adult 
education; secondly, the headship of the Department 
of Adult Education at Leicester had professorial 
status, whereas at Belfast I was but a Lecturer- in- 
charge; thirdly, the salary offered by Leicester 
was far better than that being paid by Belfast; 
and, fourthly, being an Englishman, I wished to 
return to my own country lest I might there become 
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a forgotten man. The firet reason was, I feel sure, 
the most important. Ever since I had seen Vaughan 
College twelve years previously, it had acted as a 
lode-star in my professional life. And now, after 
waiting so long, the chance had coma to try my hand 
as Director of this already venerable institution. 

Vaughan College was founded in 1862 as a Work- 
ing Men's Institute, with Library, Reading Room and 
Classes.* Its foundation had been inepired by the 
London Working Men's College under the Principalship 
of Frederick Denison Maurice, and to signalise the 
Institute's progress it was in 1869 renamed The Work- 
ing Men's College and Institute. Much of the teach- 
ing given during its early years was of an element- 
ary nature. Large numbers of grown men - stockingers, 
cordwainers, building trade operatives and mechanics - 
learned to read and write and sum through the labours 
of its numerous voluntary teachers, but opportunities 
for studying history, literature, Greek and Latin and 
Biblical subjects were annually provided, however few 
takers there might be. As the great Forster Education 



"Fuller details of the History of Vaughan College will 
be found in my Vaughan College. Leicester; 1862-1962 . 
Leicester University Press, 1962. 



Act (1670) nade its influence felt, the need for the 
Ccllege to provide elenentaxy education generally 

I 

faded out. Thereafter, ttesugh a continuous process 
of adsptation to changing educational and social situ* 
ationo^ the College (renaeed in 1906 Vaughan College 
in eenory of its founder, David Janes Vaughan) becana 
a kind of independent grant*sided evening institute, 
but with a prograens which included 'liberal* elenents. 

Once, however, the Local Education Authority was 
able to develop its own adult educational institutions 
and the Workers* Educational Association cane into be* 
ing,'the days of tha old Collego as an indapendent in- 
stitution were nuabered. In 1929 the building was 
handad over to University College in accordance %dLth 
an arrangenent about its future use agreed upon be- 
tween the Governors of the College, the Council of 
University College and the Locsl Education Authority. 
Under this arrangenent University College would nain* 
tain the building and establish within it a Depart* 
nent of Adult Education to proaote extra- a ural else* 
see and courses, and the LEA %ioul'J proaote classes 
of an evening institute type. Roughly the two bodies 
were to share the building equally between then, the 
LEA unoertaking to pay rent to- University College 
for the acconnodation ussd by its claesee, and also 
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to make a grant in aid of the extra-mural proviaion 
organiaad by the Department of Adult Education* The 
main reaaon for the arrangement waa financial; Uni- 
veraity College could not at that time afford to 
maintain Vaughan College as an institution without 
outside help* But, in any case, no one then imagined 
that the building could ever be wholly occupied by 
either of its prospective users* 

- There was an eameat wish among the parties 
to the arrangem en t that although the two sides of 
the work of Vaughan College were to be administered 
separately, the one by a Director of Adult Education, 
the other by a Superintendent, both aides would co- 
operate to make the College into a unified institu- 
tion with a common life such as could be found in 
Norley College, London, or Swarthmore Ssttlement, 
Leads* To facilitate the growth of a community 
spirit, a joint Common Room and a joint Library 
were provided, and joint clubs and societies, as 
well as a joint Students* Union, were to be estab- 
lished* This complicated arrangement was made even 
more so by the presence within the College of the 
Leicester Branch of the Workers* Educational Assoc- 
iation, in coU^Kiration with which most of the 
class provision of the Department of Adult Educ— 
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atlon came to be nade« Before long the WEA had lit- 
erally captured the College,* partly becauae its 
Secretary occupied a k,ey poaition within the inati— 
tution, and partly becauae the extra-wural atudenta 
had bean well organiaed under the banner of the 
Aaaociation, whereae the evening inetitute atudenta 
were entirely without organieation. 

Mhilet he was at the hele, H A Silvexmn^v the 
Director of the College, prevented the WEA froe ex- 
erting too powm^ul an influenca ovar College- pxo- 
ijrmn and policy, but ho readily eade uee of the 
zeal and organiaing gifte of the eore coanitted of 
the Aseociation'a eeebera. They were to be found 
occupying the leading poeitione in the Students* 
Union and the various College clubs and societiee, 
and they constituted a useful source of voluntary 
labour when publicity had to be got outj rooea 
re-arranged or functions supervised. These were, 
of course, the days when everywhere university 
extra-eural work and the woidc of the WEA ware gener- 
ally thought to be, and usually were, co-incidantal. 



♦On the day of ey appointaent F L Attenborough, 
Principal of University College, Mentioned this 
and suggested that one of ay first duties would be 
to recapture 'the Vaughan* for University Collage. 



The aituation in Vaughan College seemed, therefore, 
to be a perfectly natural one. But the equipoiae 
between Department and WEA^ which the Director had 
been able to maintain, was lipaet when^ during the 
Second World War, he moved to Nuffield College# 
Oxford, to undertake social reconstruction sui^ey 
work, and even more do after his resignation as 
Director ih 1944. r r . 

Under -the arltangeoent devised by the Governors 
- of tho ^ld College, the Council of University Col- 
lege and the Local Education Authcnrity, both aides - 
the extr a ■ m ural and the evening institute — did well. 
The nuaber of classes and courses' praVided by each 
rapidly increased and the enrolments, too, so- that 
• by the year 1938-39 these amounted to 136 and 2,800 
respectively, the shares of the two aides being 
approximately 45 per cent extra-mural and 55 per 
cent evening institute. During the Autumn and Spring 
Terms the College was crowded to the doors, and even 
during the Summer Term it led a very active life. 

The provision in one year of rather mors than 60 
extra-mural classes. -in a city with a population of 
263,000 was seen as a very reMrkable achievement. 
Through its having been confined to a tiny axtra- 
' aural region, Leicester's Department had been forced 
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to engage in inteneive cultivation and it had demon- 
atrated that tha potential demand for ita pxoviaion 
waa far greater than anyone could have imagined* Few 
citieey other than Briatol and Nancheater^ then made 
provieion on a acala comparable with Leicaeter*e* 

The war graatly upeet the pattern of provieion 
within the College* Tutorial and Seaaional Claaaea 
diaappeared from tha programme and the abort couree 
of 6 to 10 meetinga became the rule for both aidee* 

No more did tutora direct atudenta* reading or eat 
written work to be done* Inatruction on the extra- 
mural aide increaaingly took the form of lecturae 
and diecuaaion* But enrolmenta remained at much the 
eame level as in the laat year before the war began* 

As soon^ however 9 as hostilities ceasedy a great 
effort was madOy especially on the extra-mural aidSy 
to revert to the pre-war pattern of provision y and 
this met with some success* But now people were gener- 
ally found less willing than hitherto to commit them- 
selves to three years* class membership or to accept 
the discipline of directed reading or essay writing* 
The steady decline nationally of the Tutorial Claes 
as tha outstanding medium for university extra-mural 
work since 1908-9 began earlier in Leicester than 
anywhere else* 
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Even with generous finsncisl sssistance from 
the LEA, University College had never been able 
adequately to maintain tha Vaughan College building 9 
and during the war years it had suffered mors than 
usual wear and tear 9 having had to accommodate a 
Junior school for a part of the time* Noreover9 it 
had become a kind of Liberty Hall to which many had 
free access and who used it as they pleased* Just 
how many people possessed keys to the building will 
never be known* Woolworth's obligingly cut Yale 
blanks whenever requested* Rained off on wet days 9 
hiking parties would 'camp* in the CoUegs9 making 
for themselves in winter time a roaring fire in one 
of the class rooms and freely using the tea um9 
helping themselves from the tea caddy and using the 
College cutlery and crockety* These were also used 
by the Vaughan Players at rehearsals* Throughout 
the building there were marks of their handiwork - 
in gaping holes cut st vsrious times in the beauti- 
ful ceiling of the Assembly Hell to accommodate 
spot lights 9 and in misshapen and gaudily painted 
classroom desks and tables which had once done duty 
ss 'props' and then been returned to their usual 
places* 

On my taking over the Directorship I found the 



College, phyeicelly epeeking, in e very xun*down 
etete* Wer-time bleck out etill xemeined, the peint- 
work throughout wee dirty end ecenred, nuch of the 
furniture broken or in e rickety condition, the cur- 
teihe noth-eeten, the crockery chipped end eteined, 
end everywhere there were eccumuletions of rubbieh 
end dirt. The Common Rckm, which hed for yeere been 
ueed meinly ee e.lerge cleeeroom, wee e common room 
in neme only. Even hed it not been in regular use 
for teaching purpoaesy no one would have found him- 
a elf attrected to it, aince it made no pretence 
either to elegance or comfort. The Library, too, 
waa auch in name only. It had long done duty pa a 
claaaroom and the borrowinge from it were few. Re- 
cently it had been gone over by a member of the 
Cngliah Department who had thrown out what he con- 
aidered to be uaeleaa yolumea, eome of which I later 
found it neceaaary to re-*purchaee from local aecond- 
hand book-aellera. And in the corner of every claaa- 
room there atood, precarioualy piled on top of each 
other, four or five ugly and ill-aaaorted book-boxee. 

But, aa far aa I could tell, only I waa con^ 
ecioua of there being anything really wrong with the 
College. Ite ahabby, down-at-heel atate waa taken 
for granted. Had not adult education alwaya been 
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earxied on under adverse conditions and were they 
.oot far. lesB adverse here than in many places? Was 
it not right and proper that the consiper should be 
king^.thst the needs of the students (as expressed 
through the W£A) should have a preponderant influence 
i.n determining the policy and programme of the College? 
And* since all enlightened educationists now favoured 
permissiveness in the schools ^ was there not every- 
thing to be said for it in an adult educational 
institution? These were the kind of questions put to 
me when 1 ventured to doubt whether the College was 
all .that it ought to be or might possibly be* I was 
quickly made aware that radical change would be un- 
acceptable^ especially to the few activists of the 
WEA. 

As one who owed much of his own educational 
advancement to the. WEA I had a soft spot for the 
movement. and first* as a Manchester University Resi- 
dent Organising Tutor in Rossendale* Lancashire* and 
later*, as Director of Extra-mural Studies in the 
Queen's University of Belfast* I had worked closely 
with the WEA* so closely indeed* that all the uni- 
versity provision I had organised appeared under the 
joint banner of the university I was then serving* 
and the Association* For most of the time* a period 
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of fifteen yeere, I hed believed with my employers 
thet whet I did wee right end sufficient* But towerds 
the end of the wer chiefly t I believet through ex- 
perience of providing sdult educetion for the srmed 
forceOf I begen to.resliee thet the scope of univer- 
sity. extre— murel work ought to be both wider end 
nsrrower then I had previously envisaged itf wider » 
in that it should go beyond the provision of liberal 
non-vocational studies, and narrower, in that it 
should be confined to provision made at an intellec- 
tual level appropriate to a university* 

I therefore came to Leicester with the inten- 
tion of widening the curricula of Vaughan College, 
by the inclusion within its programme of provision 
of a Scientific end technological nature^ of provi— 
.aion which would have a vocational or professional 
appeal, and of making thie proviaion at a level not 
lower than that which prevailed within University 
College*. The possibility of providing refresher 
courses for professional workers of various kinds 
and re-orientation courses in, for example, indus- 
trial economics for chemists or physicists or engin- 
eers on appointment to managerial posts, I found 
quite exciting* I had* of course, no intention of 
sweeping away the existing provision, but envisaged 
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the new as coining into being within the College side 
by side with the old, and the quality of the work 
done in the old as being gradually improved. This 
task proved harder of achievement thah ! could possi- 
bly have imagined and even now^ twenty years after- 
wards# not everything which I hoped to do has yet 
been accomplished. 

II. Pnet»war Reconstruction 

I arrived in Leicester just in time to take 
part in planning tie Autumn Term Programme of Vaughan 
Collage and its associated centres# but in this first 
year the provision made followed very closely the 
pattern laid down before the war and reaumed in 1944- 
45. Seventy-aeven clasaea were arranged during the 
year as a whole, and of those 72 wore established. 
There was 1 Advanced Tutorial, 4 Tutorials in thsir 
second year and 2 in their first, 17 Sessionals of 
from 21 to 24 meetings, and 40 Tsrminala, mostly of 
12 meetings. The total enrolments numbered 1,404, 
giving an avsrage size of class of 20. These figures 
were much the same as for 1945-46, even though the 
Department had now shed the most elementary forms of 
provision it was used to making - about 30 classes 
in all - to the WEA, which had now resumed its powers 



as a Rasponsible Body. With thesa clasaei tha Dapart- 
msnt had officially no concarn and moat of thaw ware 

held outaids Vaughan Collega. 

The Vaughan College Programme included a new 
feature <• two day*relaaao refreahar 'couraeaf arranged 
in co-operation with an Eaat, Midlands .organiaation 
of Local Authnritiaa, for . Local fiovarnniant Officers 
returned from service in tha armed forces. In my 
Annual Report for 1946-47, I remark that, »A hew kind 
of provision, which it ia expected the Bepartment 
will increasingly be called upon to make, is that of 
refresher courses of a more or less professional 
character,* and I instanced these for local govern- 
ment officers as heralds of the future. But, under 
the existing set-up, the arrangement of such courses 
met with difficulties. They had to be approved by a 
Joint Committee for Adult Education in which the WEA 
was preponderant and which looked somewhat askance 
at their provision. Once approved, however, they 
became WEA courses in that the Association collected 
and retained one-half of the course fees, appointed 
course secretaries and had free access to the students 
to propagate among them the WEA idea. 

The first year*s experience of class and course 
provision made in Vaughan College and its associated 



CMitres MM of good work well done, but of work which , 
fox the woet pert» fell below the level which ehould 
be expected of a Univexaity Department of Adult Educ- 
ation* In eome of the claeaeOf notably in The Archaeo- 
loQv of Laioaatarehire (Tutor, Or W G Hoakine) 
Direetiona in Modern Poetry (Tutor, Dr A S Collina) 
and The Social Development of Children (Tutor, Pro- 
f M 80 X d U Tibbie) etudente and etaff alika were of 
univereity quality* The tutora brought to their rea- 
pective claaaea mature and up-to-date acholarahip; 
they atretched their atudenta intellectually to the 
full; and the atudenta reaponded willingly* But in 
far too many claaaea the tutora preaentqd material 
culled fronji popular writinga or from booka about booka* 
Moreover, the prepentation offered no aort of challenge 
to the moat able atudenta, but waa adapted to the 
capacitiea of the leaat able and to thoae whoee educ- 
ational backgrounda were the moat meagre* 

Juat under one-quarter (17) of the claeeea were 
conducted by nqn-graduatea, none of which wae in any 
way outatanding, juat over one-quarter (20) by uni- 
veraity teachera, and the remaining one-half (35) by 
graduate achool teachera - aome aecondary-modern, 
aome aecondary-grammar - membera of the ataff of the 
Leiceater Mueeum and Art Gallery, clergy and pro- 
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fessional nen. The quality of the work done in the 
vaxioue cleeeee eeeeed to oe to be entirely unseleted 
to the nature and duration of the courae* There were 
Tutoriala of poor quality and Texainale of good 
quality in terwe of their appxopriateneea am univex* 
eity proviaion* The eervicea of a good univexaity 
teacher were not 9 ae I obeervedf eufficient to eneure 
c good couxae (although they went a long way) but 
^here waa aleo needed a group of able enthueiaet?^ 
hard-working etudentOt andf according to ay obeerv- 
at^onof in too few caees had the two been brought 
together in the College. Too aany of the atudente 
lacked the intellectual quality or the educational 
background to enable thea to profit fxoa genuine 
uniyereity extr a - au ral work aa I had coae to conceive 
it. 

Two long— eetabliehed practicea within the Col- 
lege rather surpriaed and diecoafited ae and were at 
once diacouragcxl. One wee *taating* by atudente 9 the 
other the virtual conscription of •followers* by soae 
of the •regulars* aaong the part-tiae tutors. During 
the first three weeks of texa I found thirty to forty 
people floating around fxoa class to class 9 trying 
first one and then anothex9 to see which beet suited 
their palates. Thus it was practically iapossibl* to 
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f4M8ional men. The quality of the work done in the 
verioue cleeeee eeeeed to ee to be entxrely unrelated 
to the nature and duration of the courae* There were 
Tutoriele of poor quality and Teroinale of good 
quality in tame of their appropriateneaa as univer* 
eity provieion* The aervicea of a good univereity 
teacher ware not, ae I obaerved, eufficiant to enaure 
a good couraa (although thqy went a long way) but 
there waa alao needed a group of able enthuaiaetic 
_ hard-working etudenta» and, according to ay obearv- 
ationa, in too few caaao had the two been brought 
together in the College* Too aany of the atudenta 
lacked the intellectual quality or the educational 
background to enable them to profit from genuine 
uniyaraity extra-mural work aa I had coma to conceive 
it. 

Two long-aetabliahed practicea within the Col- 
lage rather aurpriaed and diacomfited aa and ware at 
once diacouraged* One waa *taating* by atudenta, the 
other the virtual conacription of 'foUowera* by aoae 
of the 'regulara* aaong the part-tiae tutora. During 
the firat three weeka of term I found thirty to forty 
people floating around from claaa to claaa, trying 
firat one and than another, to aee which boat auitad 
their palatea. Thue it waa practically iapoaaible to 



find out just how nany of the marginal classes ware 
really faring ^ and this led to some being kept on 
which should have been terminated. Then, as the year 
wore on, I discovered that in order to prevent the 
closure of their numerically weak classes t certain 
old-established tutors and their meat loyal suppor- 
ters put pressure on former students and on their 
friends and relations to enrol. Fiancees ^ wives and 
mothers were thus conscripted y and some of thesoy 
when they had put in the t%«o-thirds' minimum atten- 
dance for grant purposes y wars not seen again in 
the Collage until required to make up the numbers 
in another weak class. 

Thusy during my first year the programme of 
classes and courses was of much the same mixture as 
beforsy and so it continued to be for several years y 
excepting that as the non-univeraity tutors resigned 
through removal from Leicester or for other reasons y 
I was able to replace most of them from the expanding 
academic staff of University College and thus streng- 
then the university element among the part-time 
lecturers and teachers. In the meantimey extensive 
internal alterations were made to the College build- 
ing. It was also completely re-decorated inside and 
out and largely re-fumished. A poorly designed 
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building in terms of its function was made more suit- 
able to the needs of a university centre of adult 
education — a spaciouo well*furnished Common Roomy 
equipped to provide a modest refreshment service y 
and a reasonably adequate Library were provided end 
reserved exclusively for the purposes for which they 
had been designed and equipped* 

At the same time there was established side by 
side with the Joint Committee for Adult Education, 
a Board of Extra**mural Studies^ with myself as Chair- 
man and Philip Collins (Full-time Staff Tutor in 
Vaughan College from 1947) as Secretary. Although 
the WEA was not without representation on the Board, 
it was essentially a University College institution* 
This Board was charged with the duty of overseeing 
class and course provision made directly by the 
Department of Adult Education or indirectly through 
professional, scientific and cultural organisations, 
and it was empowered to provide courses leading to 
the award of certificates and diplomas* During its 
early years the provision made under the Board in- 
cluded series of Public Lectures (including the 
Inaugural Lectures by newly— appointed Professors) 
at University College, an annual three weeks* Vaca- 
tion Course in English Education. Language and Liter- 
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ature for Overseas Students « and a Training Course in 
Adult Education (later in Further Education) which 
was offered every year to post*graduate students in 
the Education Department of University College* This 
new provision and the arrangements made for its super* 
vision foreshadowed the Great Divide between Extension 
and Joint Committee work which was to come a few years 
later* 

In 1947 I visited Germany as one of a team of 
adult educationists selected to advise the Foreign 
Office (German Section) on the state of the German 
adult education movement* Ny main concern was with 
Berlin 9 where most of the education of adults was in 
the hands of the Municipal Volkshochschulen (Folk 
High Schools)* I was greatly impressed at the speed 
with which the Berlin Folk High Schools had purged 
themeelves of Nazi influence and resumed their pre* 

1933 character* In spite of the grievous destruction 9 
lack of public transport and universal near-starvation 9 
both the Volkshochschulen and the Katolisches Bildunos* 
mark (the Roman Catholic cultural organisation for 
adults) were flourishing* They carried on programmes 
of work which ranged from elementary classes in lang- 
uages and literature 9 art and music 9 economics and 
politics 9 to advanced classes 9 many of university 
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(^ualityy in these and a great variety of other iaub- 
Jaets* The Folk High SchoolOt moat of which were 
large inatitutigna^ with; fra one to three thoupend 
enrolments t might beat be described as centres of 
comprehensive adult education* 

Each Volkehochachule was controlled by one of 
Berlin's Berirkaverwaltunoen (Borough Councils) and 
had as ite chief executive officer a Leiter (Director)* 
In some cases the Folk High School conaistad of a large 
nuclear centre (housed in a day school) and a galaxy 
of small subsidiary centres*. But« mostly the Directors 
were adminiatratora each of vhom spent most .of hia 
time in the Bazirkaamt fflr die Volkehochachule (Office 
of -the Folk High School) and was seldom seen in his 
■own institution* These centres lacked most of the 
features we have come to associate with the word centre* 
There was no comnon room, no me^a ce^icog and no 
student participation in the work of the centre* And^ 
except for the trade union groups in courses organised 
by Arbeit und Leben (Labour and Life) 9 there were 
virtually no organised student societies* The teaching 
I observed was for the most part excellent 9 but dis- 
cussion 9 in the few claaaes in which it took place9 
was poor9 except in those promoted by Arbeit und Leben * 
Al.though 55 per cent of the students were women 9 claa- 
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«es in handicrafts and dcmeatic sub j acta tiara yir» 
tually absent from ;tha programmes of the Volkshoch- 
aehulsn and of the Katoliaehes Bildunqswerk . ■ 

Later on^ I saw elsewhere other Folk High Schools 
municipal and free (that ist independent of the state 
or tha municipality) and Heimvolkahochachulen (short- 
term Residential Centres) in which the directors were 
in more regular contact with the students and teachers 
and in which scope was given for the development of 
social contacts between administrators « taacbers and 
taught* But nowhere^ except in Arbeit und Laban clas- 
ses^ was I able to observe adult education going on 
through genuine ducussion* The abaenca of thiSt how- 
evert caused general concern and led to my taking to 
various Folk High Schools teams of experienced tutors* 
which conducted short courses on the British model in 
tinder Planning and Adult Education in Britain * 
We were very well received and had not the slightest 
difficulty in evoking real discussion. Always, the 
problem was how to bring a session to a close* But, 



*These included several bright young men from other 
universities* One member of a couple of teams was 
Anthony Crosland, then Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and University Lecturer in Economics* 



in addition to going out to Gexmany, I received, 
between 1948 and 1952, half-a-dozen young German 
adult educationists into the Department, where they 
worked as collesgues for a term or two* 

III The « Great Divide * 

By 1948-49 both sides in Vaughan College - the 
university extra-mural and the LEA Evening Institute 
sides - had so expanded that, as in the case of Abra- 
ham and Lot’s people, ’the land was not able to bear 
them*’ The two, therefore, went their separate ways* 
The LEA, having bought the well-known ’Pork fie’ 

Chapel in Bel voir Street and Downing’s Building in 
Newark Street, converted these for educational pur- 
poses, and during the years 1948—49 and 1949—50 it 
gradually transferred all the Vaughan Evening Insti- 
tute provision to them* The women’s craft work moved 
to a now Central Women’s Institute in the former 
Downing’s Building and the non-craft work was taken 
to a now Delvoir Street Adult Education Centre* Both 
these institutions embodied something of the character 
of Vaughan College and, to the visitor who knew the 
old College at all well, it is etill clearly discern- 
ible in them* As is well known, all adult education 
centres abhor a vacuumj that caused by the removal 




of the Evening Inetitute wee et once filled with new 
extre-nurel provieion* 

The Greet Divide, elready alluded to, came at 
the beginning of the year 1951-52* A precipitating 
factor in this upheaval was the institution in 1949— 

50 of an Extra-mural Certificate Course in Social 
Studies for part-time evening students • Its provision 
had been requested by Sheila McKay, then Tutor-in- 
cherge of the Diploma Cdurse in Social Studies at 
University College, chiefly to meet the needs of 
established social workers who, never having received 
anyr training in the academic disciplines appropriate 
to their work^ were now beginning to fear the competi- 
- tion within their own services from new entrants 
equippsd with University awards* I was glad to accede 
to her request, but at once came up against difficul- 
ties with the WE A and later with the Ministry of 
Education* Both maintained fxrst,- that the provision 
of s Course of this kind was inconsistent with the 
traditional conception of university extra-mural work 
as libaral and non-vocationa) in character, and 
secondly, that the effect of preparing students for 
an award by examination would ultimately lead to 
the stereotyping both of syllabuses and of the teach- 
ing given to Certificate students* 
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But the WEA also maintained that if, in apita 
of its objactiona, the courae were to be provided, 
it should come under the aegie of the Joint Com- 
mittee for Adult Education* The course was estab- 
lished and the Board of Extra-mural Studies was 
given oversight of it* But, as a concession to the 
Association, the component classes of the Course 
ware recognised as forming parts of the programme 
of the Joint Committee, thus giving the WEA a finan- 
cial stake in the venture* The construction of the 
Course out of a series of units of varying lengths - 
Sessional and Terminal - waa designed to meet the 
Association’s second objection to Certificate Courses 
and to forestall that of the Ministry of Education* 

It also had the merit of simplicity and convenience* 
Each unit was, then, a Sessional or Terminal class 
and it was an 'open* class, open to Certificate and 
non-Certifieate students alike* The tutor of each 
class, as of svery other class in the Vaughan College 
Programme, devised his own syllabus and he also exam- 
ined students on completion of hie own unit* This 
arrangement worked well and is still in operation 
in all the Department's Certificate and Post-grad- 
uate Diploma Courses. 

Another and more significant precipitating 
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factor in the Great Divide was a ateady riae in the 
academic level of the provision made by the Department 
in Vaughan College and in the intellectual quality 
of the etudents. Forty per cent of a rather larger 
programme of classes held there and in its associated 
centres was now conducted by members of the staff of 
University College » whereas non-graduate tutors were 
now responsible for teaching in rather less than 
twelve per cent of the classes. But even more striking 
was tha change in the students. They were now appreia- 
bly younger and far more of them had received at least 
a grammar school education. Their interests, too, were 
decidsdly more subject-centred. Few Showed any wish 
to take part in the social life of the College as 
organised by the WEA or to support the work of the 
Association. Their sense of belonging was first, to 
the particular class which they attended and, second- 
ly, to the College as a university institution. 

By this time the consumer had abdicated. Whether 
he ever was king in Vaughan College after the take- 
over by University College is doubtful, but the WEA, 
acting on his behalf, had played a large part in 
determining what courses should bo included in the 
College programme. Now its shape and content wore 
determined largely by the Director and the Staff 
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Tutor on the basis of (a) the supply of teaching 
power and (b) astimatea of the reaponae by several 
more or leas different publics* This is not to say 
that attempts were not made to discover what exist- 
ing students might want in the future. But most of 
these attempts achieved negative rseulte. There 
was a feeling that programme planning had beat bo 
left to the profeasionala. Advocacy of a particular 
course meant commitment to it, whereae choice made 
from among the wide range of classes and courses 
being offered gave a measure of freedom. Soggsa- 
tions continued to be made by the WEA, but its con- 
tribution towards the planning of the total programme 
and the recruitment of etudenta had by now become 
marginal. 

However strong it may once have been, the case 
for making most of Univsraity College’s extra-mural 
provision under the aegis of the Joint Committee for 
Adult Education in whlcti the WEA occupied a dominant 
position, was now very week indeed. John Rhodes, the 
District Secretary, felt this, and he and I were 
agreed that the time had come to do something about 
it. We quickly reached agreement about a reform of 
the committee structure for the general oversight of 
the provision as a whole (through a Board of Adult 
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Education) and of Joint Coamittae iiith the WEA pro- 
viaion on the one hand and of Extension Coanittee 
provision on the other » but we differed eharply on 
how the provision now being aade (in Vaughan College) 
ehould be apportioned between the two coaaittees» 

John Rhodes laid claia for the Joint Coaaittaa to all 
the provision of a general cultural nature. This I 
countered by propoaing that Joint Coaaittee ptovision 
ehould be liaited to claseea and coursea having • a 
clear social content.* The Council of University 
College supported ae in this and the division . took 

pXacs along these lines. 

If John Rhodes's claia had bean upheldt about 
t%io-thirds of the total provision would have gone to 
the Joint Coaaittee, but in the event thia was rough- 
ly the fraction which went to the Extension Conmittee. 
What I hoped aight be the outcoae of so restricting 
Joint Coaaittee provision within the College was a 
revivification of the Leicester and District Branch 
of the WEA. Over the years since 1929, it had grad- 
ually ceased to be reeponsible for stiaulating the 
deaand for university-provided classes and for pro- 
aoting them, and had become vaguely identified with 
the total programme of the College which, as has 
been stated, was now largely devised and promoted 
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by the Department of Adult Education. I believed that 
by ita being given e epecific teak in relation to a 
pert of the total programme, a part coneonant mith 
the declared aim of the Aeeocietioni which wee ‘educ- 
ation for eocial purpoae,' the Leiceater Branch would 
have the opportunity to renew itaelf. These good in- 
tentions of mine were not, however, appreciated and 
for some years the reletions between the WEA.and the 
Department of Adult Educa^ *on were very strained. 

Co-incidentelly with the radical reorganisation 
of Leicester* e extra-mural provision there occurred 
a widening of the region within which it could be 
wade. Loughborough College wound up ite Departmmt 
of Adult Education and relinquiahed ite powers as a 
Responeible Body. Whilst the obsequies were being 
arranged, long and tortuous negotiations took place 
between Professor Rcdiert Peers, Head of Nottingham *s 
Department of Adult Education, and me about. future 
provision in the County of Leicester. Our correspon- 
dence reads like that of two foreign ministers engaged 
in the carve-up of a defunct national sovereign state. 
In the end Leicester took about two-thirde and Notting- 
ham one-third of the county. The latter gained an area 
which included two very thriving centres - Loughborough 
and Helton Mowbray - whilst the former had to content 
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itsslf iiith far leas flourishing cantraa in Coalville, 
Hinckley and Harket Harborough, of which only Market 
Harborough held out any real pronisa of future growth. 

At the tine of the take-over of central and south 
Leicestershira, the provision made by Loughborough 
College in this area aaounted to 21 courses arranged 
in co-oporation with the WEA, and 8 others. Of these, 

2 only were conducted by University teachers, 8 by 
full-tine neabers of the staff of the Loughborough 
Departaent of Adult Education, and tha reaainder 
largely by local achoolaasters . The acadeaic standing 
of the tutors as a whole was therefore no aora ele- 
vated than that of tha staff of Vaughan College in 
1945-4', and the students were generally even leas 
gifted intellectually and had poorer educational back- 
grounds. Although hers and there good work was being 
done, the level of achieveaent generally by tutors 
and students alike, but especially by the latter, was 
well below what I believed to be appropriate to a 
university, certainly lower even than that prevailing 
in Vaughan College when I caae there as its Director. 
Most of the provision ought to have been aade either 
by the WEA or the LEA, and gradually these bodiee 
assuaed responsibility for the greater part of it. 

Loughborough's extra-aural provision had always 
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been mede largely through the WEA, and in the early 
yeara of the take-over thie partly off-eet the 
effecta of the Great Divide in Leiceater iteelf. For 
example, in 1951-52 the total proviaion made within 
the Univereity'e extra-mural region amounted to 92 
claaaee and coureea, and of theae, 48 (52 per cent) 
Were Exteneion and 44 (48 per cent) Joint Committee 
with the WE A. With a programme of thie aize, made 
poaeible chiefly by boundary extenaione, Leiceater* a 
poeition in the 'League Table* of Univereity Depart— 
manta of Adult Education remained 17th out of a 
total of 19. Birmingham now topped the liet with 
claaa and couree proviaion amounting to 526, followed 
by London with a ecore of 484. The two departmente 
with emaller provision than Leicester were Bangor 
and Swansea, whose class and course provision num- 
bered 72 and 62 respectively. Leicester's problem 
was still the lack of a region embracing several 
large towns such as every other university institu- 
tion possessed excepting Aberystwyth, Bangor and 
Reading, the one university without a Department of 
Adult Education or Extra-mural Studies. 

Nevarthelsss, the prospects of rising in the 
'League Table* seemed reasonably good. The great 
Butler Education Act (1944) by widely extending the 
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range of educational opportunity within the schools 
system, and the steady post-war growth in the provi- 
sion of facilities for higher education, and espec- 
ially for university education, had resulted in a 
dramatic increase in the number of potential consumers 
of university adult education. This increase must 
have been fairly widespread, but some Departmenta of 
Adult Education or Extra-mural Studies were more ready 
than others to reap the fruits of it, and Leicester 
t#aa one of the former. But if the possibilities for 
expansion, which I firmly believed to exist, were to 
be turned into actualities, more staff and a rs-de- 
ployroent of staff would be required. Fortunately, the 
Senate and Council of University College fully agreed 
with me and found the means to accomplish what I had 
in mind. 

During the late * forties and early * fifties a 
lively, and at times acrimonious, discussion about 
'university standards' took place among adult educ- 
ationists. It was sparked off by the publication in 
1949 of S G Raybould's book. The WEA - the N ext Phase, 
and whipped into a blaze by the same author's The 
Fnf^Hnh Hniversitios and Adult Education , which 
appeared in. 1951.* In these, Raybould maintains that 
♦Published by the Workers' Educational Association. 
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the only types of extra-mural class which reaUy sat- 
isfy ‘university standards* are the ^Preparatory Tutor- 
ial and the Tutorial, but he allows that high-level 
refresher courses for scientists, technologists and 
professional iiorkers, may do so. He treats these, 
however, as being a rather exceptional type of provx- 
sion. Summarising his case for the Tutorial Class, I 
stated in a paper written in 1952,* that 

The Tutorial Class affords time — three 
yeers in all - for the process [of achiev- 
ing ‘university standards*] to develop; 
three years in which the spirit of the 
academic can be caught. It also provides 
time for reading under the dirMtion of a 
tutor - reading which, %ihilst it starts 
with elementary text books, leads the 
student on to progressively more advanced 
works. And, finally, it provides time for 
the student to master, as far as he is 
able, the art of expressing his thought 
in writing, through the requirement thtt 
he should regularly do written work or 
its equivalent. 

I then pointed out thet, given the oeeumption 
thet the students who ideh to be provided with uni- 
versity edult educstion heve not previously hed the 
benefit of s higher educstion, then for them the 



** University Standards in 



Adult Education* (unpublished) 



Preparatory and Tutorial Class are the only really 
appropriate means (throuQh part-time extra-mural study) 
of their acquiring an education of ‘university standard. 
But I expressed doubts about the soundness of this 
assumption in the mid— twentieth century ^ and showed 
that it was clearly mistaken in relation to the 
students of extra-mural classes and courses held in 
Vaughan College. An enquiry , conducted in 1949 by W G 
Wyman, revealed that 18 per cent of the students had 
received a full-time education beyond 21 years of age, 
18 per cent beyond 18 and up to 21 years of age, 40 
per cent beyond 16 and up to 18 years of age, and only 
24 per cent had left school under the age of 16.* And, 
among those whose schooling had finished by 18, it was 
found that many had, by part-time further study, ac- 
quired Higher National Certificates and other technic- 
al and professional qualifications. 

Thera were now, indeed, many students in Vaughan 
College (some whose full-time schooling had ceased at 
13 or 14 years of age, but who had already ‘improved* 
themselves, educationally speaking, through attendance 
at Tutorial Classes) who were capable of profiting 
from study in relatively short and reasonably high- 



*Vaughan College, Annual Report. 1948-49, p 4. 



level coureee deollng with some feirly limited topic, 
such ee Three Plave bv Shakeepeare^ Exietentieligm, 

The Teehnioue of Poetry. Tvoee of Religious Thought, 
Pleto«B Republic and Culture en d SocietMt which were 
held about thie time. To me, then, and I eaid eo in 
my paper, it Beamed improper that, without having 
made any attempt to find out what was actually going 
on in Leiceeter ahd elaewhere, Raybould ehould diamiee 
most of the univereity claee and courae proviaion made 
(other than that in Preparatory Tutorial and Tutorial 
Claaaea) aa aub-atandard, and, becauae of the recent 
rapid growth in thia kind of proviaion amoat every- 
where, ehould aleo charge the varioua Departmenta of 
Adult Education or Extra-mural Studiee with having, 
ae it were, debaeed the coinage of extra-mural work. 

IV A New Look 

One of the conaequencea of the re-organisation 
which accompanied the Great Divide was the resigna- 
tion of Christopher Purnell, who for yeare had com- 
binsd the poets of Secretory of Vsughsn College end 
of the Leicester Bronch of the WEA. Under the new 
orrengoments he would hove becoos ednlnistrotively 
responsible for Joint Conwittes prowieion in the 
region ss s whole, end s now officer would hsve been 
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appointed to look after all Extansion provision and 
to be reeponsible for the dey-to— day administration 
of the Vaughan College building. A condition attached 
to the. new post offered to Purnell was that idioover 
occupied it could not hold any offxce xn the WEA. 
Regarding this condition as unreasonable , Purnell 
obtained another appointment - as WEA Organiser in 
Somerset - and left the Department. He had long 
served both the College and Branch with great enthus- 
iaainf energy and imagination ^ and his departure meant 
a loes to bothy but it prevented a bifurcation of the 
Department into competitive divisions •• Joint and 
Extension - each with its own officer so identified 
maybe with his division as to be somewhat insensitive 
to the well-»being of the Department as a whole. 

Thus it became possible to think again. Two Ad- 
ministrative Assistants to the Head of the Department 
were appointed, the one, George Wilmot, to serve in 
effect as Secretary of Vaughan College, the other, 
John Gould, to act as organising secretary for work 
undertaken in central and south ■Leicestershirs and 
for Services Education. Although he was at Vaughan 
College for little more than two years, Wilmot suc- 
ceeded in ushering io the new dispensation with a 
minimum of friction, a great achievement considering 
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the resentment felt by the WEA at the changes forced 
through by University College^ He also started Exten- 
sion courses in subjects of particular interest to 
anglers, apiarists and railway enthusiasts, which con- 
tinued for several years* He was perhaps the first 
msntber of the Department *s staff to realise to the 
full the importance of seeking but different special 
publics for different kinds of extra-mural provision, 
and for recruiting from among these publics through 
the agency of their leading members* In the Autumn of 
1953 Wilmot resigned on appointment to an Administra- 
tive Assistantship in London:* S Department of Extra- 
mural Studies* 

Up to this time the Department of Adult Education 
had been located in Vaughan College, and its Head had 
served as the Director of the College* With Wilmot *s 
departure further staffing changes became possible* 
Philip Collins was appointed Warden of Vaughan College 
and Geoffrey Fenn, Burear,* and Gould and I, together 
with our office staffs, sioved to University College, 
where he assumed general responsibility for depart- 
mental administration, as well as continuing to 



♦Fenn, now Warden of the London University Union, 
was Bursar of Vaughan College from 1953 to 1956* 
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exercise his other functions* Separation of the 
administration of College and Department , and the 
transfer of the letter to the campus of University 
CoUegsi was intended to ensure firsts that the 
Department should be seen, both intra* and extra- 
murally, to be a Department of the University Collegsy 
aecondlyy thaty freed from the day-to-day supervision 
of Vaughan College 9 the Head would be able to view 
the needs and to shape the policy of the University 
College’s region as a whole^ and thirdly ^ that the 
headquarters staff should have better opportunities 
of becoming personally acquainted with members of 
the rapidly increasing academic staff of University 
College and of interesting them in the work of the 
Department •- 

This was the time of Miss Florence Horsburgh's 
unfortunate tenure of office as Minister of Education* 
Bowing to pressure from the Treasury in a period of 
economic difficulty, she proposed a ten per cent 
cut in the Ministry's grants to Responsible Bodies, 
but this caused such a storm of protest that the 
proposal was dropped in favour of what would now be 
called a grant freeze, which lasted for about three 
years. It also caused the setting up of the 'Ashby 
Committee' (the Committee on Organisation and Finance 
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of Adult Education). In written evidence to thie body 
I pointed out that whereaa in the paat the extra- 
mural provieion of the Univeraitiee had quite rightly 
been, in the main^ a apeciee of remedial education, 
concerned with making good the deficiencies in their 
full-time schooling of its students, the need for 
this kind of provision was faet diminishing with the 
great widening of educational opportunities. Whilst 
the need remained the universities? departments of 
extra-mural studios should, of course, dp their ut- 
most to meet it, but their main responsibUity now 

lay elsewhere. 

I remarked that: 

Although little hae boon said or written 
about it, university extra-mural work is 
developing into a public service provided 
for the benefit not of the » educationally 
undorprivilegad* section of the popula- 
tion, but increasingly for those who have 
received the advantages of a full-time 
higher education} ... increasxhgly tha 
amphasis is on the further education of 
the products of the grammar schools, 
technical colleges and universities. 

This change in the publxc whxch xs bexng 
served by university extra-mural depart- 
ments, is bringing with it changes in tha 
nature of class and course provision. 
Universities are finding increasing scope 
for work with members of a great variety 



of profosslons* There X3 e growing needy 
in theee daye of rapidly expanding know- 
ledge » for profeBBional wrtkv.re of all 
kinde to be kept infomed or the lateet 
developnente in their own epecial fielde 
of wd]^« There ia alao a needy of which 
they ere.beconing increaaingly coneciouBy 
for apecialiat workera to becone acquain- 
ted with the changing general background 
to their profaeaional livee ••• Andy laatlyy 
there ia the increaaingly felt need of 
highly trained apacialieta for provieion 
which will enable thaw to cultivate their 
intellectual interee'to in fielde other 
than thoee iaaediately connected with 
their profeeeione. 

I further made the point thaty having invented 
BO auch aoney in the education of growing nuabere of 
people with a full-tiae higher education y the State 
could not really afford not ts renew thia living 
capital through expanding grante for extr a -a u ral 
adult education. 'A eyatea of full-tiae higher educ- 
ation without a coaparable eyatea of univereity adult 
education y* I ventured to aayy 'would be like Neleon'a 
Coluan without the etatue.' What was needed waa a re- 
cognition by the Niniatry that univereity extra-aural 
work could no longer be liaited to liberal non-voca- 
tional etudieoy that Responeible Bodiea ahould be 
treated ae really responeibley and that aoney ahould 
be forthcoaing and granted on aoaething aore helpful 
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to forward planning than an annual basis* Similar 
views were expressed by several Heads of Departments 
df Extra-mural Studies , and they were to a large ex- 
tent accepted by the Ashby Committee* 

The case I had made out to the Ashby Committee 
for freedom to embark upon coursee serving the profes- 
eional needs of professional people wee intended rather 
to prepare the way for the provision by the Department 
of coursee of this kind in the future t than to justify 
whet was being currently attempted* Much as J had 
wished to promote such courses* I had found this 
scarcely possible owing to the absence as yet in 
University College of departments and staffs suitable 
to the purpose* The one sphere on which high level 
profesaional courses had been established was Social 
Studies* Even so* there was no lack of new develop- 
ments during the early 1950a* New Certificate Courses 
were brought into being in Drama and Speech and in 
Religious Studies* and successful j^esSarch projects 
were carried through (these were an invention of the 
Warden of Vaughan College) in Local Government in 
Leicester* Shakespeare* a Henry IV and Dickens and 
Education* A series of Celebrity Lecture courses* 
each with its associated Extension Class* was also 
started* the first being on Living Writers* with 
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E H Foxster» L P Hartley, Joyce Cary end others, 

talking about their craft. 

The research projects, of which there have been 
nany since that time, yielded results which were e»- 
bodied in publications - in S W Fenn, •Candidates in 
a Nunicipal Election* CVauohan Co Ueae Paper. No 2, 
1956) in Professor Arthur Huaphrsys, Arden Edition 
of Hitnfu TV. Part 1. Methuen, I960,* and in PhUip 
ColUna, •Dickens's Periodicals: ArUcles on Education* 
f Vaughan Cnllene Paper. No 3, 1957U Vaughan College 
Papers were started in 1951 with 'Adult Education in 
England: a brief History,* which was no aoro than an 
expanded version of a lecture I had once given and 
been pressed to publish. It was soon sold out. A 
second and revised edition appeared in 1957 and that, 
tea, has long been out of print. Nine papers have so 
far been published on such varied subjects as 'Leices- 
tershire History: a handlist of printed sources in 
the Libraries of Leicester* (J M Lee, 1958), 'The 
Recruitaent of Adult Students' (J D Gould, 1959), 



•In his Preface, Professor Huaphreys says, 'I gladly 
acknowledge the fresh insights and enthusiasa given 
by an adult-class research group of Vaughan College, 
... which worked with ae for some months on the 
play's problems. 
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•Dickona and Adult Education* (PAW Collina, -1962), 
•Vaughan Collega Poama* (ad G S Fraser, 1963) and 
•Attitudes towards the Church in Wellingborough 
(Derek Wright, 1965). They are all either pieces of 
original work by tutors or atudof.ts or the fruits of 
joint work undertaken in a class or course provided 
by the Department. 

Thiough the energetic effort, of CoXUne, Gould 
end Eric Birkheed,* the uoluee of prowieion, end 
eepecielly of Extension provieion, both in Leicoeter 
end the County eres, increeeed stesdUy, so thet by 
1955-56, during «y tenth yepr ee Heed pf the Depsrt- 
nent, this sMunted to 114 clssses end courses, to- 
w.>H« which totel Leicester contributed B8 end Leices 
tershiro 26. Enroleents in this yeer nuebered 2,76T 
end student-hours 38,919.»* These figures represent 
an inerssss of roughly 25 per cent over those for 
1951-52 and 50 per cant over those for 1946-47. 



•After a period of service as Bursar of Vaughan Col- 
lege, Tjuld left the Bepartment in 1958 for a pos 
in the University of Auckland. Ha is n« P«fassor 
of Econo«ic History at WelUngton. Bxrkhead was 
Aitoinistrativs Assistant, 

ing %iork in Leicestershire, from 1956-59. He dxed 
An n«fMmher 1959. 



♦♦For this note, pxeese see foot of next page. 
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